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THE FAY, PARTICULARLY THE FAIRY MISTRESS, IN 
MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 

I have elsewhere referred to the fay as a very minor character in 
Middle High German.^ This opinion is not advanced because of its 
novelty; it will hardly be contested by anyone familiar with the 
literature, and some phases of the matter have been touched on 
incidentally by students in this field. However, since no exposition 
of the material on which these conclusions are based, has been made, 
it may well be in order. 

In the February, 1913, issue of the Zeitschrift filr Deutsche Wort- 
farschung, Professor J. A. Walz, writing on "Fei, Fee .... Elfe," 
says: 

Schon in mhd. Zeit ist das altfranzosische feie oder faie ins Deutsche 
aufgenommen worden als veie oder veine. Es findet sich bei verschiedenen 
hofischen Dichtern, doch ist nicht eigentlich volkstumlich geworden. Der 
Grand fiir die Aufnahme des Wortes ins Mhd. ist genau derselbe, der im 
18. Jahrhundert bei der Einftihrung von Fee wirksam war: es gab im 
Deutschen kein Wort, urn diese Wesen der franzosisch-keltischen^ tJberlie- 
f erung zu bezeichnen, oder anders ausgedruckt, der deutsche Volksglaube des 
Mittelalters kannte keine iibematurlichen Wesen, die genau den franzosischen 
faies entsprochen hatten. Es gab wohl weibliche Wesen, die in Berg und 
Wald und Wasser hausten, waltminnen, merwlp, wildiu wlp u.s.w., die mehr 
oder weniger Ahnlichkeit mit den franzosischen faies hatten, aber es mangelte 
diesen Elementargeistern das Feine, das Menschlich-Anziehende, das 
Durchgebildete der faies. Die enge Verbindung zwischen Rittertum und 
Feenwelt ist ein Werk der franzosischen Dichtung. Zugleich mit dieser 
Dichtung kam auch das Wort veie in die mhd. Literatur. 

Naturally, then, we should look for the word veine or fei in works 
which are adaptations of, or in some way stand very close to, the 
French. As a matter of fact, the word is not of common occurrence 
at all, for the reason we have just mentioned, namely, that it repre- 
sented something so little known or understood. For the same 

1 " Elementargeister as Literary Characters in the MHG Epic," Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, April, 1916. 

' The waltminne and tlie merwtp may be said to bear some resemblance to the Celtic 
fairy, but the wildez wtp can in no sense be compared with that being. Cf. the article 
referred to in the preceding note. 
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74 H. W. PXJCKETT 

reason, too, it is not surprising that in most cases it is used of some 
character that does not appear in the poem, but is referred to, usually 
in connection with something marvelous. Albrecht von Halberstadt 
describes a beautiful woman by saying, 

einer wilden f eyen 

geltche sie erlAchte.' 

In Heinrich vom Tiirlin's version of the Lanzelet story — a fragment 
called Der Mantel — we hear of the magic power of the test-mantel, 
wrought by fairy hands: 

dem werke noch dem slden 

kunde sich niht gltchen 

s6 daz in alien rlchen 

ie dehein man gesaehe 

dem er s6 guotes jaehe; 

wand in ein fein durch frouwen ntt 

worhte vor der h6chzit. 

diu feine worht den phelle 

so daz er velle: 

swelhiu frowe u.s.w. [580].'' 

Ulrich's Lanzelet (5764) also has the story of a fairy gift of a cloak 
which has power to reveal secrets (5995). Garel (11929) contains 
another reference in point. A giant whom Garel has conquered and 
permitted to live, brings the knight a magic salve of which he claims: 
"nieman ist s6 sere want 

swenne man die salben strlchen dran, 

er werde ein wol gesmiter man. 

ein wJsiu merfeine 

meistert si mit wiser hant." 

And it will also be remembered that Petitcreu, Gilan's diminutive 
dog, for the possession of which Tristan does deeds of prowess, is of 
fairy origin, as the following lines attest: 

ein hundelin .... 

daz was gefeinet, horte ich sagen, 

und wart dem herzogen gesant 

' In a fragment published in Germania, X, 240. I am told on good authority that 
this is the first known appearance of the word in German. Another such simile is found 
in the Krone, 7738: 

Bl kleldern s6 rlchen 

Mohte ich sie wol geltchen 

Einer fei an der schdne. 

' The fein Is mentioned again In 1. 771. 
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6z AvalAn, der feinen lant, 

von einer gotinne 

durch liebe und durch minne [15809]. 

I have found two instances* where the jei appears in the story in 
propria persona. Both are from Berthold von HoUe. In Darifant 
the knight accedes to the request of Fiolede, a fei, to accompany her 
to Spain where, it appears, an "avent<ire von einer maget" awaits 
him. The other case occurs in Demantin. The hero comes into the 
realm of Pheradzoye, queen of fays, and is there served by "pheien." 
We shall view these two stories from another angle presently. 

Finally, in this enumeration there should be mentioned a slightly 
different designation of the same character. It was perfectly natural 
that attempts should be made to render the word fei more intelligible 
by connecting it with some figure already well known. Of the avail- 
able Ekmentargeister, the giantess and the wildez uAp were from their 
very natures out of the question. The waltminne plays no part in 
Middle High German epics. Hence the merwtp and merminne form 
the stem on which the new word and idea are grafted. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter to fuse these characters. The fact that fairy- 
land was sometimes supposed to exist in a region remote in the ocean 
or even under the water, coincided with the current conception of the 
merwtp's home. Like the fei, the meridp was beautiful and charm- 
ing;^ also was sometimes to be found in groups apparently segregated 
from the opposite sex.' 

In the quotation from Garel given above, merfeine and not feine 
is the word used. Since it is a mere passing mention, nothing can 
be said of the nature of the fairy. In Ulrich's Lanzelet, however, 
we have quite a detailed portrayal of this hybrid character. Lanze- 
let's godmother is a merfeine, and rules over 10,000 similar spirits. 
She comes "mit eime dunst als ein wint" and carries off the child to 
her distant kingdom in the sea. Loving hands attend him here. He 
is taught fine manners (241-74), and learns to play and to sing, 
" wand ez was dk lantsite" (265). All the fays fall in love with him. 

1 The mention of the presence of " Onorgfle ein richiu fei," Krone, 1601, is hardly 
to be counted. Many wortUes are catalogued there, of whom nothing Is heard elsewhere. 
' Eckenliet, 151; Daniel vom BlUhenden Tal, 4280. 
' Oswald, 660 f. 
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After some years, however, the company of women ceases to satisfy 
him, and the queen has to send for "merwunder," those anomalous 
denizens of the deep, to instruct Lanzelet in various sports. It is 
when it finally develops that no one can teach him the ways of 
knighthood that the young adventurer leaves his fairy home. 

This fairyland itself invites a word of discussion. It is an island 
in the sea, we are told, surrounded by a wall utterly impregnable. 
A vast castle, golden within and without, situated on a crystal 
mountain ('sinewel als ein balle') overlooks the land (209 f.). The 
beauties of this royal dwelling are not shoddy or transitory: 

dehein dine wart d& virne 
Lnnerhalp dem burcgraben, 
der ez hundert jAr solte haben 
ez wasre ie ebenschoene [226]. 

So charming, so perfect is the whole, that when one lives there even 
a day he has no rest elsewhere. It is in short an earthly paradise: 

ir lant was iiber allez j&r 

als miten meien gebluot .... [192] 

d& enwart ouch nieman hoene 

von zome noch von ntde. 

die vrouwen wdren blide 

die da beliben wonhaft [230]. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we have to do with a 
foreign type with but slight additions of native material. All due 
allowance being made for the fact that the author was relying more 
on his written source than on his fancy, it is still worth while to note 
that in no other Middle High German epic is the fay so fully treated 
as in Lanzelet. May it not be because the character, here combined 
somewhat with that of the merwtp, admitted of elaboration, whereas 
the feine alone could not be expected to play an important role ? 

What I have given is a practically complete register of Middle 
High German /etnen.' Compared, with the other Elementargeister so 
abundant in that literature, it is a negligible quantity. And yet with 
such a wealth of Celtic fairy lore throughout Europe, we should 

» other instances not specifically mentioned here are to be found in Parzival, Tristan, 
Konrad's Trojanischer Krieg, and elsewhere. Quoting them would add nothing to the 
subject. 
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naturally expect the influence of it on Middle High German to be 
greater than the foregoing evidence would indicate. And such is 
really the case. Fays, no longer called such, yet recognizable by 
various qualities, are found in considerable number in Middle High 
German. It is a question here of the fairy mistress rationalized. 

A. C. L. Brown, in his study of Chretien's Iwairiy deals with the 
rationalized fairy-mistress story there. Since Hartman's Iwein is a 
close translation of the French, the points made in Brown's mono- 
graph naturally hold for the Middle High German poem. If the 
thesis that Laudine is a sometime fairy mistress needs any further 
proof, the evidence contained in a similar story written about a 
generation after Hartman should furnish it. I refer to the Pherad- 
zoye episode in Demantin cited above. The account given there is 
as follows: 

A severely wounded knight whom Demantin encounters explains 
that he has met this sad fate at the hands of Pandulet, who guards 
the entrance to Pheradzoye's castle. Pheradzoye, he says, 

" .... is koninginne 
geweldig obir di minne: .... 
and obir alle dAtsche lant 
geweldig obir di pheien, 
di an den luften weien, 
und obir alle di nu leben, 
di gr6z Ion dorch minne geben" [2991]. 

The knight guarding the "dbentiire" is on duty for six weeks Deman- 
tin is told, or until he has conquered another, who then takes his place. 
The wounded man warns Demantin not to take the risk, and the 
latter being intent on a very engaging adventure of his own, rides 
accordingly in the opposite direction. 

He crosses a stream on a ferry, but in the forest which he enters 
he is unable to avoid a maid whose hunting dog leads her to Deman- 
tin. She reproaches the knight very harshly for spoiling her chase, 
taking occasion also to heap opprobrium on him for running away 
from the adventure at Castle Gandaris. This is the third time the 
adventure is brought to his notice (the ferryman also speaks of it). 
Demantin no longer hesitates, but recrosses the water and rides 
toward Gandaris. 
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Before the gate he meets Pandulet and puts an end to him after 
a brief battle. On the gate itseK the survivor finds inscribed the 
law that he must remain at his post a year. There is no talk of 
revenge for Pandulet; indeed, he seems to be the only male at the 
castle, the service being done by pheien (3012, 3386, 3501). Hence 
Demantin does not have to hide, as does Iwain. His presence is 
taken as a natural consequence and causes no comment. But the 
similarities to the Laudine story appear in what follows. Pherad- 
zoye, bitterly blaming herself for the loss of Pandulet — ^for it was she 
who met Demantin in the forest and turned him back to Gandaris — 
weeps loud and long. That is, six days long. Further mourning is 
curtailed by her maid's practical suggestion that she take Demantin 
in the place of Pandulet as a matter of expediency. Pheradzoye is 
willing, since her queenship depends on her keeping a guard (3410). 
Demantin's reply to the proposal is: 

vrouwe, ich mAz and sal hlr sin, 
sint ich ez nicht irwenden kan, 
habe ich vroude, ich arme man, 
daz mir di serge aldus heret [3434]. 

And so he becomes guardian of the castle. But so perfunctory is 
this service, so lacking in love his relation to Pheradzoye, that she 
again accepts the advice of the maid Andolyi, who suggests that she 
release Demantin as soon as another comes to take his place. This 
plan is really carried out, and Demantin, relieved, rides away. 

With the exception of Darifant,^ by the same author, this is the 
only fairy-mistress story in Middle High German in which fays as 
such really appear, and is at the same time the least rationalized of 
all. To be sure, it is in general the conventional mediaeval romance. 
But it will easily be seen that this version, while having something 
in common with the Iwein story, is older and, as it were, more genuine. 
Two traditions are fused here: that of the human lover of the fairy, 
and that of the guard or protector. In the present story the fay 
herself acts as messenger. The fact that she is on a hunt is doubtless 
a reflection of the older motif that the hero is decoyed by an animal 

1 Apparently a fairy-mistress story also. The fay messenger appears in the fragment 
that has come down to us. the "perilous passage" is begun, and Darifant fights at least 
one battle, after which he, though victor, must spend a given time in the land. We are 
Informed that Efladie, the object ot his quest, is to bo liberated from imminent danger. 
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while hunting. No such animal enters the story in this case, unless 
the dog which seeks out Demantin may be said to replace the stag, 
boar, or other beast which usually leads the human to the fairy. 
The difficulty in reaching the home of the fairy, while not a prominent 
feature, is still present, represented by the passage of the water 
(Demantin almost drowns in recrossing) and the battle with Pan^ 
dulet. Then comes the sojourn in fairyland, marred, as so often, by 
a longing for something in the world of men, which finally causes the 
human to terminate his stay in the other world. In all this the fairy 
shows a passion for the man; it is she who is aggressive in the love 
affair. And yet she is not altogether free to dispose of her favors 
at will. Queen though she is, she is yet subject to certain restrictions. 

These limitations arise principally from the other tradition in the 
story. It has been pointed out more than once that the guardian 
knight in such stories originally had nothing to do with the human 
lover, but was merely a servant of the fairy, later her keeper. In 
such versions as the present one, a condition rests on both fairy and 
guard, one of those laws which bind even such divine beings as the 
fay. Hence the nature of the " dbentlire." Its effect on our story is 
not hard to trace. In the first place, Demantin, who has no mind to 
turn aside from his real quest, is constrained to undertake the adven- 
ture. He finds his fate inscribed on the gate of the castle and does 
not try to escape it. His relation to Pheradzoye is not really a union. 
No nuptials are celebrated, no "Beilager" is mentioned. These con- 
ditions do not comport with the character of the human lover of a 
fairy mistress, and we cannot imagine any fay- enduring such indiffer- 
ence under ordinary circumstances. Yet we see that Pheradzoye 
cannot dismiss Demantin until the condition has been satisfied, i.e., 
till the next adventurer takes his place. 

Demantin, then, does not present all the features of the fairy- 
mistress story. A more rationalized type, yet one in which the old 
tradition shows through in more perfect form, is Seifrid de Ardemant. 
The old Germanic saga of Siegfried is here interwoven with an 
Arthurian romance. To this confusion are added various mytho- 
logical motifs, making the poem excellent material for the folklorist. 
The reader who is interested in these details is referred to the intro- 
duction of Panzer's edition, where that very able editor has given 
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sixty pages to the analysis of the material. We can look only at that 
portion which pertains immediately to our subject. 

Mundirosa, like Pheradzoye, goes in search of her lover. The 
author later feels called on to explain this, so we are informed that 
the lady was acting on a prophecy which proclaimed that she was 
to find her mate in a distant land. Nor is Seifrid's meeting with her 
altogether a matter of accident. The thing begins with the adventure 
of the flaming heath, well known in the Siegfried story. Being told 
in a certain city that he had better turn back since he could not cross 
the heath, he determines to dare it. Despite the flames and a terrible 
storm,! Seifrid comes through unscathed. Instead of the sleeping 
beauty beyond, however, he encounters a serpent, which he has 
difiiculty in overtaking. The serpent is a messenger animal — the 
enchanted-lady type well known in Volksmdrchen? The lady 
released from this form is naturally the heroine. But the author's 
adoption of the Marchen does not go so far in this case, for when 
restored to human form this girl dies, and our hero is left to wander 
on till he comes upon the real heroine. 

Properly speaking, the perilous journey is made only to fairyland. 
But the beginning of the episode in Seifrid is, as just seen, a story in 
itself with its own " perilous journey." And the idea of obstructive 
dangers is extended to Seifrid's further passage of the heath ; although 
it is not attended by fire and storm, it is made uncomfortable by his 
getting lost and hungry; and in the end a mountain must be crossed 
which is surrounded by a thorn hedge and beset with "slange, Unt- 
wurm, trecken," and "leoen." 

Topping this mountain, Seifrid beholds on a meadow a brilliant 
company of ladies (and knights') coming forward to greet him as 
an awaited guest. Mundirosa, leader of the procession, arrayed in 
her royal bravery, calls Seifrid by name, embraces him, and makes 
him generally welcome. She knows all about his previous career and 
has waited for him three successive years on this meadow. But 
Seifrid may stay with Mundirosa only three days for the first. 
Wonderful days! but soon past; and Seifrid must take his leave for 

' CI. Iwetn's experience at the " Foimtaln Periluos." 
2 Cf. Laistner, Rdtsel des Sphinx, I, 78 f.; also Panzer, p. Ixxvi. 
' Evidently only supplied to comply with the author's sense of social fitness. 
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a year, bowing also to Mundirosa's behest that in that time he boast 
not the beauty of his mistress. 

Here then we have one of the most characteristic scenes of the 
fairy-mistress story. The hero's stay with his lady is limited, some- 
times by his own longing to get back among his fellows, sometimes 
— as here — by the command of the fairy, who in turn seems to be 
complying with a condition beyond her control. For the hero this 
restraint generally takes the form of a prohibition such as the fore- 
going. 

Of course the hero breaks the command. For this incident again 
Seifrid is quite typical.* Restlessly the knight goes about the world 
trying his fortune here and there, and one day presents himself at a 
tourney where he is eventually crowned as victor. The prize is the 
embrace of a young lady whose beauty is not likely to be contested, 
since not to recognize her as the fairest of all entails the death of the 
doubter unless he can produce one fairer still. Seifrid regards the 
beauty with indifference, and is careless enough to remark to a fellow- 
knight how she would suffer in contrast to his mistress. The boast 
is caught up and swift judgment is about to be executed on his hapless 
head when Mundirosa attended by a resplendent train appears to 
prove his words true. Seifrid is released. But Mundirosa, after 
listening to his prayer for forgiveness, tells him sadly that they may 
not see one another again. 

Then follows the usual period of wandering about, ending at last 
in the decision to return to the place of first meeting.^ But the 
mountain meadow is empty now; only, near by he finds a hermit 
who gives him advice as to how to reach the country of his mistress. 
A grifiin, he says, is in the habit of coming across the water from 
Mundirosa's land to fetch food for its young, and Seifrid is to make 
use of this aerial carrier. Here then we come to the real "perilous 
passage" of our story. But the matter is really quite simple. The 
hermit sews the knight into the hide of his slaughtered horse and 
the griffin obligingly bears him across the vast expanse of water.' 

' Also Gauriel von Muntabel, a mo^t unoriginal epic containing a tairy-mistress story, 
and incorporating a heterogeneous mass of borrowed motifs. 

2 One is reminded in tMs of Wolfdletrich's experience with the rUhe Elsa. 

3 The perilous passage is almost always across some body of water, perhaps a brook, 
sometimes a sea. It will be remembered that Lancelot was carried to fairyland in the 
arms of his godmother flying over the sea. A similarity between Demantin and Seifrid 
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The passage lasts some days. After cutting himself out of the hide 
and climbing down from the griffin's nest, Seifrid finds himself in a 
wild country, still some distance from the castle of his mistress. The 
last stage of the journey is done on a raft, under the guidance of a 
"wilder man."* 

The story ends in the usual way. Seifrid entera the land incog- 
nito, vanquishes the aspirant, to the hand of the mistress, and, on 
making himself known, is joyfully received. Of course his arrival 
and rescue are very timely: a little more and the lady would have 
been beyond his grasp. 

The essential features of the story in Seifrid can be found again 
in Konrad von Wtlrzburg's Partonopier und Meliur, a fairly close 
translation from the French Partonopeus de Blois? The tale has, at 
least at the beginning, the charm which the mediaeval author often 
knew how to give his narrative by depicting the hero as little more 
than a child. Young Partonopier, on the occasion of a hunt with 
his uncle in the forest of Arden, gives chase to a boar which leads him 
away from the rest of the company. Roving about for a day and a 
night in great distress, he reaches the seashore and there finds a 
ship, wonderfully made, "sam ez ein wilde feine / ze wunsche ir selbe 
hsete erwelt" (640).^ The gangplank is invitingly placed, Partono- 
pier goes aboard, taking his horse with him. Wearied from his 
exertions he falls asleep, only to find on awaking that the ship is 
moving of its own accord and that there is no land in sight. He is 
startled and weeps, 

sam die knaben und diu kint, 
diu fruo zen noeten komen sint, 
der si wdren ungewone [683]. 



just here is interesting. In both the hero in his anxiety to get there is ready to swim. 
Each is saved by a bystander from tUs certain death, Demantin by the ferryman, 
Seifrid by the hermit. 

1 Essentially the same type of character as the knight who guards the fairy's castle 
in Demantin, 

2 1 have compared the translation with the French and find that in the matter of 
the fairy-mistress story they agree in all important particulars. Konrad is even meticu- 
lous in Iseeplng the names applied to the fairy, whereas in the poem at large he allows 
himself — ^whether from choice or ignorance— -considerable liberty. 

3 French: " Tant bele con se fust fa6e." 
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But the bark is more than royally equipped, so that the boy finds his 
passage rather tolerable after all. 

The boat stops at last before a beautiful castle, and our young 
adventurer knows nothing but to land. Wonders continue to greet 
him on every hand. He is fascinated by the magnificance of the 
castle from a distance; on entering it, however, he is astounded to 
find never a "muoter barn" within its walls. Partonopier suspects 
that it is the devil's work, but decides that if he is the victim, he will 
enjoy the situation as long as it lasts. Accordingly he passes by the 
many elegant and inviting halls on every side and makes for the 
heart of the citadel. Here he meets with the adventure of his life. 
First, being hungry, he turns into the dining-hall, where invisible 
hands serve him a royal repast. This over, he seats himself by the 
fire and is presented with varioifs drinks. Finally, when he is sleepy, 
two candles light him to his bedchamber, where still other unseen 
servitors bring him to bed. 

Partonopier has all the optimism of unsophisticated youth. 
Nothing that could happen to him now would surprise him; but 
though he half expects death to be his lot, he thanks God that he has 
at least dined well once more. While in this cheerful mood, he dis- 
covers that someone is getting into his bed. This person, the fairy 
mistress, pretends great indignation at finding her bed occupied, but 
Partonopier will not budge, maintaining that there is nowhere else 
for him to go and that he is innocent. In the end the whole adventure 
is cleared up, and Partonopier learns that Meliur used the boar to 
decoy him and the self-sailing ship to bring him to her. She places 
herself and her kingdom at his disposal; for he is the mate she has 
chosen from among all men. The public acknowledgment, however, 
cannot be made till a date set by her two and a half years hence, by 
which time Partonopier will have become a knight. Until then he 
must not behold her. 

The young man spends a year in this strange country, where his 
every wish is met by his still unseen and silent retinue. Only with 
Meliur can he speak, and she remains invisible. When he expresses 
a desire to revisit France, she consents and, explaining that she knows 
that he is needed there, even promises him the means (' einen rtchen 
hort') for the battles he must fight; but she warns him again not 
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to break the condition which she put upon him at the outset. He 
recrosses the sea on the magic ship, and on his arrival his mistress 
makes good her promise to him. 

With all his battles won, Partonopier begins to pine for his loved 
one again. His mother draws from him the source of his melan- 
choly and immediately sets to work to cure him of it. She lays the 
matter before the king and persuades him to give his niece in marriage 
to her son. By means of a love philter she ,all but succeeds in con- 
summating the match. At the critical moment, however, the bride 
unwisely congratulates Partonopier on his deliverance from the wiles 
of "der veinen wilde," whereupon he comes to himself, leaves home, 
and finding the boat waiting for him, sails away once more to Meliur. 
On his next visit home the mother of Partonopier seeks to accom- 
plish her object in another way : she has the Archbishop of Paris come 
and reason with the young man. Partonopier is unable to prove that 
he is not consorting with the devil; indeed, under the combined 
arguments of the bishop and his mother, he begins to believe himself 
that he has been deceived by "ein geist, aid ungehiurez eteswaz." 
So he agrees at last to test the thing out. With a special sort of 
lantern, furnished by his mother, he returns to his mistress, and in 
the dead of night throws a light on his bedmate. What he sees is 
not a devil, as predicted; rather an angel — a woman of whose beauty 
the author says: 

got selber vil harte fleiz, 

d6 si geschuof sta meisterschaft [7872]. 

Of course a scene of stormy grief on both sides ensues.^ But now 
comes the interesting solution of the supernatural element. Meliur 
tells her story, from which it appears that she is not a fay at all; she 
is simply a princess of Constantinople who has studied astrology, 
nfecromancy, etc., at the request of her father. This accounts for all 
her power. And that power is now at an end because of Partono- 
pier's indiscretion. He will now be seen by her people (hitherto 
nothing has been said of his invisibility, but the people's) and she 
will be compromised. This is all forced, of course. So too the 
hubbub next morning when Partonopier is found with Meliur is a 

' Of the lady the following lines are expressive: 

mit herzewazzer si dS twuoc 

ir liehten wangel rosenvSr [7960]. 
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tempest in a teapot, is rank nonsense. The scene might have been 
avoided by packing Partonopier off in the night instead of waiting 
for the telltale daylight. 

The tale is long drawn out, but for us the conclusion may be 
briefly told. Partonopier ships back home in the vessel we already 
know. He refuses to be comforted, he lets his hair and nails grow, 
and neglects himself generally until he is on the verge of death. 
Meliur's sister finds him thus in the forest. She takes him to her 
home (an island kingdom, the gift of Meliur) and finally brings about 
a reconciliation. But in the end Partonopier has to overthrow a 
powerful suitor before he can claim his bride. 

It can be easily seen from this sketch that the author — first the 
French and following him the German — has avoided the fairy motif 
at all costs, although it was inherent to an unalterable degree in the 
tradition. He simply refuses to take the responsibility for that phase 
of the story. The forest of Arden is described as " hisdouse et fa6e " — 
a remark which Konrad did not see fit to take over — and the boat 
is "as if" it were that of a fairy. The expression veine is used on 
two other occasions: once by Partonopier's would-be bride as quoted 
above; and again when the mother says to the archbishop, "ein 
wildiu veine in triuget" (7500). Neither of these is a direct state- 
ment by the author, who throughout treats the existence of fairies 
as a superstition. In fact, in both the cases just cited, veine is used 
as equivalent of sorceress or devil. The mother says in the next 
breath: 

"seht, herre, daz erschrecket mich, 
wan ich gelouben muoz d& bt, 
daz diu selbe frouwe si 
niht anders wan der v&lant" [7516].^ 

As the story proceeds the fairy element is put out of sight more and 
more. Whatever might have been due to it originally is explained 
on other grounds. 

The motif of the silent castle with its service by invisible hands 
is employed again by one of the least original of the Middle High 
German poets, der Pleier, in his Tandareis und Flordibel. Here it is 

1 Cf. also 7468, 6882, 6903, 6828, 6840 for the same or similar appellations. 
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stripped of all its supernatural qualities by a rather prosaic explana- 
tion. After the completion of many knightly labors Tandareis, find- 
ing time hanging heavy on his hands, "nfi,ch dventiur wolt rlten in 
dem wait," albeit "daz gebirge was so vram/ and der wait so irre- 
sam." He comes into the wildest region imaginable, and all but 
perishes in the attempt to cross a mountain there. Going down the 
opposite slope he discovers by the side of a waterfall a house grander 
than any King Arthur ever built. No one comes forward to welcome 
the traveler, who nevertheless enters and makes himself at home, 
enjoying among other things a sumptuous repast. Eventually the 
queen of the castle with her retinue of women returns. It seems that 
they have merely been out taking the air. The knight who spends 
some days here is still puzzled about the way things are done. 
Naturally Queen Albiun and her company' toil not, neither do they 
spin, yet there is not a servant to be seen. Albiun satisfies his 
curiosity at last by telling him that a corps of dwarfs from the 
mountain slip in every morning and do the work while the company 
is out (9676 f.). The inadequacy of this explanation scarcely needs 
pointing out. It is characteristic of der Pleier's clumsiness. 

An echo of the situation in Partonopier und Meliur is to be found 
again in Friedrich von Schwaben. The hero pursues a stag in the 
forest, leaving his men far behind. Night finds him in the midst 
of the forest, where he has lost his game and his bearings. But at 
this juncture he discovers a house which, though seemingly without 
inhabitant, still offers shelter and food. In the night something 
keeps plucking at him as he lies in bed. On seizing the offender he 
finds that it is a girl, who now tells him a story of a wicked step- 
mother and the spell by which she condemned the girl to take the 
form of a stag by day. One of the things that Friedrich has to do 
to release Angelburg is to share her bed for a long period without 
approaching her and without beholding her. He does let himself 

' "nlwan zwelf man" are mentioned as a part of the company. The preponderance 
of women here just as truly as In the kingdom of Lanzelet's godmother, or at the cour* 
of Mimdirosa, Mellur, and others, attests the foreign influence of the kingdom of fays. 
I believe that this influence is also felt where direct evidence is wanting. Thus we find 
Virginal living in her Isolated moimtain-castle, ruling, to be sure, not over fays, but 
over those — to the German mind — more familiar Elementargeiater, dwarfs. Jerome in 
Friedrich von Schwaben is herself a dwarf, queen of a dwarf kingdom. She becomes the 
mistress of the hero, who later flees from her subterraneous kingdom back into the world 
of men. After many years have elapsed a reconciliation takes place between the two. 
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be persuaded to look on her and so fails at that time to break the 
spell. I hardly need call attention to the fact that this episode is 
connected with various popular traditions,^ but certain features of 
the fairy-mistress story are still recognizable. 

One of the most delightful of the Middle High German epics 
dealing with this theme is Peter von Staufenberg. Although supposed 
to be based on Partonopier,^ it differs from that poem in many 
respects, and in general offers a pleasing variety in the midst of a 
literature altogether too stereotyped. The story is very similar to 
that told by Marie de France in her Lanval? Sir Peter fares forth 
from his castle one day and sees a frouwe sitting on a stone by the 
roadside. She returns his greeting so warmly that he dismounts and 
talks with her. On the knight's part it is love at first sight. As for 
the lady she tells him that she has been watching over him from his 
childhood up; she has kept him from harm in all his battles, and has 
thus made his name famous throughout the world. Upon his 
petition that she be with him his life long, she explains that he has 
but to wish for her when he is alone and she will appear. The happi- 
ness in store for Peter is marred somewhat by a condition as usual. 
And yet the terms of the lady's proposition seem at first blush 
liberal enough: 

swenn du denn wilt, so hastu mich, 

swa du alterseine bist. 

nu sag ich dir bi diser frist: 

und wiltu truten minen lip, 

so muostu ane elich wip 

iemer sin unz an din tot 

und lebest gar an alle not 

biz an den jungestlichen tag, 

daz dich niit gekrenken mag 

1 Of. p. 303. 

8 See J&ckel, Egenol/ von Stau/enberg, ein Nachfolger Konrads von WUrzhurg. Mar- 
burg, 1898. 

' I was struck by this similarity before I learned that C. W. Pettyman had pointed 
it out <,Mod. Lang. Notes, No. 21, p. 204). I have not read the article, but I am surprised 
that Schroder In the introduction to Ids edition of Peter does not lend more credence to 
the suggestion that Egenolf used some other source than Konrad for the plot of the 
story, however much he may be indebted to the latter in points stylistic. Peter von 
Staufenberg represents another type of fairy-mistress story from that found in Partonopier, 
and I feel sure without other evidence that the tradition comes from elsewhere. It is 
easy to see that Egenolf is writing under French influence. Of. 1. 799, where a court 
dwarf, a being peculiar to French tradition, appears. 
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und daz du niemer swecher wirst, 
ist daz du elich wip verbirst. 
nim swelch du wil, wan nilt zer e. 
darzu hastu iemer me 
guotes swes din herz begert, 
des bistu, frunt von mir gewert. 
aber nimst ein elich wip, 
so stirbet din vil stolzer lip 
damach am dritten tage: 
fiirwar ich daz sage, 
wan ez nieman erwenden kan [380]. 

It will be noted that the law of conduct laid down here is inexor- 
able. The lady has no power to change its course. She regrets 
later that she has become his mistress and would unquestionably 
free him from danger if she could. The condition of secrecy which 
in Partonopier or in Gauriel is retained but appears silly and unmoti- 
vated, is here removed: Peter, w a pressed for his reasons for not 
manying, is expressly told to publish the facts "stille und ilberlut." 
He has every inducement to avoid the penalty. And yet he fails. 

There is no other-world journey in Peter von Staufenberg for the 
fairy here, like Lanval's mistress, is a child of nature, at home every- 
where, but queen of no particular land. Instead of the perilous 
journey to fairyland Peter's traveling takes the form of a grand tour 
on which he displays the splendor showered on him by his mistress. 
Upon his return his brothers urge him to take a wife, to which he 
replies: 

"ich wil ein friez leben han 
die wile ich heize ein junger man" [665]. 

When older members of the family are brought in to convince him 
of the error of his way, he swears he will let himself be cut to pieces 
before he will marry. 

At this juncture, as in Partonopier, a king brings his influence to 
bear by insisting that Peter wed his "muome." Cornered at last, 
Peter confesses the existence of his mistress, only to be told by a 
bishop present that such a bedfellow can be none other than the 
devil. The upshot of it is that the young man is prevailed on to 
consent to the marriage. Here the similarity with Partonopier ends. 
The farewell visit which his mistress pays Peter is lacking in all that 
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makes Meliur's dismissal of her lover sensational and absurd. Peter 
is simply told again that if he persists in taking a wife he must die. 
As a warning his mistress will let her foot be seen during the wedding 
festivities and that will mean that Peter has but three days of grace. 
The knight does carry out his purpose in the matter of the wedding, 
the beautiful but ominous foot appears over the heads of the wedding 
party, and on the third day thereafter "von Stoufenberg her Peter- 
man" succumbs to the death which no power could avert. 

It would be a pity to leave this little epic without paying tribute 
to its literary merits. It has the advantage of brevity with the 
attendant virtue of unity. In both these qualities it resembles 
Lanval more than it does Partonopier. In its ending, however, it is 
like neither, but reminds one rather of the Faust legend. The narra- 
tion is concise and dramatic, at no point lacking in interest. My own 
testimony to this fact might be Qpuched in the statement that this 
is the only Middle High Gej-mi epic which I can boast to have 
read several times. It belongs to the class which Golther does not 
hesitate to call Novellen. 

Indeed, the very technique of Peter von Staufenberg warns us that 
we have passed through the Middle High German period and are 
bordering on a more modern era, whose taste runs to Schwdnke and 
Volksbucher rather than to sententious, meandering, and long- 
winded epics. The passing of knighthood with its infinite leisure and 
unbounded love of romance, the rising bourgeois influence in politics, 
religion, and literature, and the coming of humanism with its potent 
ally, the printing-press, bring an entirely new order of things and 
close the first chapter in the history of fairy lore in German literature. 
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